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THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 


Fbllow-Graduatks and Friends, 

While feeling highly honoured by your invitation to 
address you this morning, I cannot but regret, both 
for your own sakes as well as for mine, that Mrs. 
Annie Besant is prevented by urgent public business 
from being here in my place. She would have 
addressed yon as I venture to think no one else can 
to-day address tho growing manhood of India—both 
by reason of her genius and by reason of a political 
experience enjoyed by no other individual in this 
land. For, though it is true that some of our Indian 
lenders have worked longer in the Indian political 
held, and possess that insight born of a kinship ho for¬ 
eigner can ever aspire to achieve, I think it will 
hardly bo an exaggeration to say that in the intensity of 
horactivity Mrs. Besant has amply made tip for a shorter 
period of service in the Indian political field as such ; 
while it is notorious that her antagonists make special 
capital out of the fact that to all intents and purposes 
she is an Indian, and thus a renegade from her race. 
Moreover, ever since she was about the age of 
most of you who have just graduated, Mrs. Besant 
has been a leading pioneer in the struggle for liberty 
in England, and has won, with her colleague Charles 
Bradlaugh, many a victory for those who slaved 
despairingly under the despotism of relentless misery. 
She has striven for the down-trodden for almost half 
a century, and now in India she still serves Freedom 
with a genius you and I* can but admire with 
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envy and despair. That she should have been 
unable to occupy my place to-day is our joint mis¬ 
fortune ; but the country’s service is paramount, 
and it is enough to say that she has gone to 
Delhi to join in placing before Mr. Montagu India’s 
demands, so that India may be given freedom to be¬ 
come a Nation in fact as she is already a Nation in 
essence. 

I am conscious of a curious sense of responsibility, 
almost of awe, as 1 speak to those who, having 
successfully completed their University courses, are 
about to enter the outer world, to face its temptations 
and to master its teachings. The passing from youth 
to early manhood is ever a solemn moment, and 
specially is it so in India at such a time as the present. 
Under a natural system of growth, the various transi¬ 
tion stages in • the young citizen’s life, from homo 
to school, from school to college, from college to pro¬ 
fession and citizenship in the outer world, should be 
felt but as well-timed entries into ever-widening areas 
of activity and usefulness, each entry being accom¬ 
panied by increased capacity and self-discipline. 
The spirit of citizenship should have been dominant 
throughout, and the finished product of the National 
Education, the University graduate, should experience 
a reasonably self-confideut eagerness both to do his 
duty to the smaller units of National life—the family, 
the village or town—as well as to begin a wider service 
for district, province, and, perhaps, even, in after years, 
for the country as a whole. Unfortunately, for causes 
into which it is needless to enter here, an Indian youth 
is not educated for citizenship, but rather that he may 
accept with resignation, if not with equanimity, the 
footstool of the lowly at the seats of the mighty. The 
words “ subordinate service are syuonymous with 
the Indian branch of the service, and though here and 
there an Indian rises frem his habitual position, a 
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seat among the heaven-born is but symbolical of the 
exception which proves the rule. 

As a result, I fear that I am for the most part 
addressing young men who have had little, if any, 
real training in the science- of citizenship, and whose 
enthusiasm is in spite of their training and not 
because of it. You have not been given a chance 
to qualify even in the elementary principles of 
the science. Fortunately, however, as Mr. Lloyd 
George once said, we are covering the work of 
centuries within the space of a few short years. 
Thus, though you have received -little training in 
citizenship, the circumstances and events of the past 
three years are making you citizens in fact, for you 
are immediately called upon to shoulder serious and 
pressing responsibilities. The Universities of Britain 
are depleted that their young men may take up the 
duties of active citizenship in the outer world. Indian 
Universities have, I regret to say, not become thus de¬ 
pleted ; but, just as your British, French, American, 
Italian, and, I hope, Russian, comrades, are fight¬ 
ing for Freedom on physical battlefields, so are 
you, too, summoned to a moral battlefield—thereon 
to prove yourselves worthy of your Aryan stock. 

The death-knell of autocracy has been sounded 
throughout the world. The New Age is upon us, 
and Nations must either die or reform. By a 
mighty effort Russia has wrenched herself from 
annihilation through a path of bloodshed for which 
the future will exact a stern retribution. Germany, 
Austria and Turkey still stand out, and the war 
continues. But their peoples are even now learn¬ 
ing that the most perfect autocracy—if based on selfish¬ 
ness—is doomed before the resistless spirit of demo¬ 
cracy and freedom. When the lesson is learned, the 
yoke of autocracy will bo overthrown and the world 
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shall regain its peace. China is learning her lesson. 
Japan is treading her own peculiar pathway, the end 
of which has yet to become clear; but by joining the 
Allies this wonderful country undoubtedly seems 
to have ranged herself on the side of the new Demo¬ 
cracy. The course of India has been almost 
startlingly remarkable. To all appearances content 
to move at the mineral rate of growth, the year 1914, 
with the declaration of War, galvanised her into 
extraordinary activity. And the enthusiasm of 1914 
was not an official enthusiasm, it was heartfelt and 
sincere. India sensed the nature of the struggle, and her¬ 
self a democracy in spirit, though overlaid by centuries 
of despotism, she almost unconsciously sprang forward 
to take her place on the side to which, by her essential 
polity, she belonged. The official, unaccustomed to 
look deep beneath the surface, labelled the enthusiasm 
as but proper gratitude, smiled complacently, and 
thought he could use just as much of it as ho 
wanted and no more, that he could use it where 
he wanted it, and when he wanted it. In effect, 
the official said: " India is enthusiastic about me 
and my work, and, now that I am in danger, 
hurries to my support.” Never was greater mistake 
made. Do not misunderstand mo. India is grateful 
for her awakening. For over a century and a half, 
though the British knew it not, that very spirit of free¬ 
dom, which is rightly their most treasured jewel, was 
calling insistently to India, the Mother of Freedom, to 
live again in the youthful vitality of her Aryan offspring 
in the West. Then, in 1914, came the crisis—Free¬ 
dom or Tyranny. Gruteful was India for her hundred 
and fifty years of contact with Britain, for perhaps 
almost as unconsciously to herself as to Britain—it 
was a preparation for the final choice. But India 
cannot be grateful for the gift of thatspiritof Freedom 
which has been hers from time immemorial, her children 
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but taking of its essence with them to their Western 
home, Aryan as they truly arein origin. The official world 
in India has never been able to understand, this, and 
was blind to the fact that India’s enthusiasm in 1914 
was in reality the reincarnation of her soul. Her 
enthusiasm was received as homage to a system, in¬ 
stead of as the re-ombodiment of the ancient Aryan 
birthright. Thus a magnificent opportunity was lost— 
the opportunity to say to India at the psychological 
moment of her awakening : “ We have helped you to 
your remembrance of yourself. Let us new go for¬ 
ward hand in hand, free and equal, to achieve the 
triumph of our Aryan race, to establish the freodom 
of Nations, and so to win an enduring peace.” Had 
this been done, the War would long ago have ended in 
an overwhelming allied victory, for India would have 
given millions of her children where now there are 
but thousands. Yet, though received with almost 
extinguishing indifference, the newly re-awakened 
life-force could not be stayed, and the enthusiasm 
generated by the outbreak of War prepared the country 
to demand almost immediate Self-Government. The 
earlier stages had already been passed, thunks to the 
work of the Indian National Congress and, later, of 
the Muslim League. The year 1914 thus ushered in the 
final stage, and a peaceful struggle for Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India began to be waged side by side with the 
terrible War for the Freedom of the world which is 
even now pursuing its appalling course. 

Awaiting you, then, fellow-graduates, is an arduous 
task, a task far more responsible than that which 
awaited your parents and guardians when they stood 
on the threshold of the period during which the old 
world was to pass through its death-throes. You are 
about to take your places in a struggle the result of 
which will give you freedom in a free country, 
and I wish, therefore, to lay before you a few 
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thoughts which seem to me worthy of your con¬ 
sideration. 

For the moment, the battle for Home Rule is still 
going on. We have secured one or two notable 
victories. But, as you all know, the fight rages, 
and India sorely needs the reinforcement of those who, 
having completed the Brahinachari ashrama, are 
passing into the Grihastha ashrama, are entering the 
stage in which they become responsible for definite 
units in the National life, are householders and heads 
of families. 

The further Dharma now devolves upon yon more 
widely to spread the spirit of Freedom than was possi¬ 
ble while you were still living in the Brahmachari 
ashrama. Every 'service we render frees the object 
of service—of whatever kingdom of Nature—from 
something unreal, from some portion of the surround¬ 
ing maya, from an obstacle in the way, from some one 
or other of the limitations imposed upon the Spirit in 
these lower worlds that it may know of its essential 
Divinity. Thus service yields freedom to the measure 
of its power, and each one of us must become, through 
service, an apostle of Freedom, not of that so-called 
Freedom which is but licentiousness and brutality, 
leading us back into a bondage from which we 
escaped too soon, but of the Liberty to be masters of 
ourselves, rulers of our thoughts, emotions and actions. 
In theory, though not in practice so far as regards 
India, a youth receives such education as shall enable 
him not only to develop and control his mind, but 
also to develop and control the emotions and the 
physical body. Participation in the corporate life of 
the school and college, the sense of responsibility for 
the school and college tone, reverence for the country's 
past, devotion to her interests, an appreciation of 
the subordination of the part to the whole, a grasp of 



the fact that the health—mental, moral and physical 
—of the larger unit depends upon the exertions of the 
individual—all these directly strengthen the will to 
direct its powers of mind, emotions and body to un¬ 
selfish ends. Jn the Brachmachari stage you should 
have 'acquired a reasonable discrimination—power 
to decide between the less useful and the more useful, 
between the harmful and tho helpful, and then to 
choose the better path as against the innumerable 
paths leading no whither, along which, one after 
another, your ill-controlled desires would drive you. 
The man who is able to exercise intelligently a wise 
discrimination is truly free. 

A will so trained is, to the extent of its development, 
a free will. Its owner has discovered tho secret of life 
and death, for he knows that all death is the death 
of some form of selfishness—while self-sacrifice leads to 
everlasting life. It is the spirit of Freedom that we 
need to awaken in the hearts of the people, and our 
care must be to arouse the Freedom that is true, not 
the licence that masquerades as Liberty. 

Let us then try to understand the constituents of 
true Freedom, so that we may grow free and spread 
Freedom. A remarkable passage in Lord Haldane's 
Universities and the National Life is most illumina¬ 
tive. He says: 

Only in the daily striving to reach them, imperfect 
as that striving may seem, are life and freedom accom¬ 
plished facts. The particular and the universal are not 
separate existences. Each is real only through the other. 
It is not in Nature, but ns immanent in the self, finite as 
consciousness discloses that self to be, that we find God ; 
and so it is that this great truth pervades every relation 
of life. “ He who would accomplish anything must limit 
himself.” The man who would load others must himself 
be capable of renouncing. Not in some world apart, but 
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here and now, in the duty, however humble, that lies 
nearest us, is the realisation of the higher seif—the self 
that teuds God-ward—to be sought. And this carries 
with it something more. To succeed is to throw one’s whole 
■strength into work: and if the work must always and 
everywhere involve the passage through the portal of re¬ 
nunciation, be special and even contracted, then the only 
life that for us human beings can be perfect is the life 
that is dedicated. I mean by the expression a “ dedicated 
life” one that is with all its strength concentrated on 
a high purpose. Such a life may not seem to him who 
looks on only from the outside to comprise every good. 
The purpose, though high, may be restricted. The end 
may never be attained. Yet the man is great, for the 
quality of his striving is great. “ Lofty designs must 
close in like effects.” 

The first duty of life is to seek to comprehend clearly 
what our strength will let us accomplish, and then to do 
it with all our might. This may not, regarded from the 
outside, appear to the spectator to be the greatest of 
possible careers, but the ideal career is the one in which 
we can be greatest according to the limits of our capacity. 
A life into which our whole strength is thrown, in which 
we look neither to the right nor to the left, if to do so 
is to lose sight of duty—such a life is a dedicated life. 
The forms may be mnnifold. The lives of all great men 
have been dedicated ; singleness of purpose has dominated 
them throughout. 

Thus it was with the lifeofa Socrates, a Spinoza, or a 
Newton; thus with the lives of men of action suchasCa»iar 
and Cromwell and Napoleon. Wo may well see their 
limits ; theirs was the sphere of what.is human, the finite. 
But they concentrated on the accomplishment of a clearly 
conceived purpose, and worked with their whole strength, 
and the greatest of them threw that strength into the 
striving after what was noblest. They may have perished 
before their end appeared accomplished in time, and yet 
they have succeeded. The quality of their work lay in 
the very striving itself. The end, a profound modem 
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thinker tells ns in a great passage, does not wait to be 
accomplished ; it is always accomplishing itself. “ In our 
finite human life we never realise or see that the end has 
in truth been reached. The completion of the infinite 
purpose is thus only the process of removing the illusion 
that it is not accomplished. The good, the absolute good, 
is eternally working itself out in the world, and the result 
is that it is already there in its perfection, and does not 
need to wait for us.” 

Lord Haldane's first thought, aa we see, is that, for 
true freedom, there must be the spirit of renuncia- 
tion in the duty that is nearest to us, the subordinat¬ 
ing of our own interests to the needs of others. 
To awaken the spirit of Freedom within us, we 
must divest ourselves of the shackles of selfish¬ 
ness and personal desire. In saying this I ain not 
unmindful of the value of ambition, even though at 
first it be for personal ends; but we must become the 
masters of onr ambitions, not their slaves. In the 
crisis through which India is now passing, though 
personal ambition has a definite value in giving 
vigour to the individual life, the ambition 
most serviceable to her is the ambition perfectly 
to do our duty in the sphere to which, for the time 
being, we belong. Snch an ambition is of the dedi¬ 
cated life of which Lord Haldane speaks, and I would 
ask you all to regard yourselves in a special sense as 
dedicated to the Motherland’s service. This does not 
mean the giving up of family or profession, but living 
in the family, working in the profession, “ as unto the 
Lord and not unto men ”. Yonr daily life is to be 
lived to the greater glory of your country ; and though 
you may be unable to gauge the effect upon the country 
as a whole, or even upon your surroundings, of a clean, 
pure, strenuous, unselfish life, your studies—whether 
scientific or literary—should have convinced you that 
as the individaal so the State ; as the cell, so the body. 

2 
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A healthy cell is free, and healthy cells mean 
a free body—free to grow to its own full measure, 
harmoniously to its surroundings. “To be free,” says 
Milton , 14 is the same thing as to be pious, to be wise, 
to be frugal and abstinent, to be temperate and 
great, and lastly, to be magnanimous and brave ; and 
to be the opposite of these, is to be a slave.” 

“ What more oft in Nations grown corrupt 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ?” 

Your first act of dedication, then^lies in. the endeav- 
our to live a clean and helpful life in your immediate 
surroundings. It is, of course, hard work. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and your most unselfish efforts are 
often unheeded, or even misunderstood and depreciated. 
So they should be, ray friends, if you are in training for 
leadership and unwavering service. The true leader is 
not all the time wondering as to what people are think¬ 
ing about him. He is grateful for approval if it comes to 
him. If it does not, he works without it, conscious that, 
in the long run, truth will prevail, if indeed he possesses 
it. We begin to apply one of the essential qualities 
of leadership when, being misunderstood, we still 
pursue our course unchecked by the disappointment we 
naturally feel. Therefore, begin the service of the State 
at home, and in your immediate surroundings, doing 
the best you can, persevering through all discourage¬ 
ment. Thus do you assert your own soul’s Freedom, 
and so add volume to the Freedom of your Motherland. 

You may have noticed that Lord Haldane points 
out that the spirit or motive matters more than the 
act; acts may be of many types and kinds, but service 
must be the single motive. Diversity, in fact, is an 
essential constitutent of strength, and that some of 
you are graduates in law, some in medicine, some 
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in science, others in literature, and some, 1 hope, 
in teaching, is of good augury for your future 
building. Give of your best—that is the ideal. 
Discover how your attainments may become service¬ 
able in your immediate surroundings, and use them as 
much in the freedom of service as under the constraint 
of employing them in the professions for which they 
have trained you. You must not make money the 
only key to open the doors of your energies. The 
master key is the need of others, and to that key your 
locks must ever respond. 

Having received the stamp of efficiency from yoar 
University, it is, however, not enough to be of service 
individually and independently in your immediate 
surroundings. You must become privates in the army 
of pioneers which is winning for India that Freedom 
through which she shall become once more herself. 
You your selves are as yet untrained for the Higher 
Command, to use an Army phrase, though you may 
well be useful officers among those less educated than 
yourselves. But one service to the country you should 
indeed render. You should at least give strength and 
power to those who, by wisdom, experience and 
suffering, have become so free from limitations as 
to be able to serve the Nation as a whole. 1 do not 
think any service is at present more valuable than that 
of unflinchingly and continuously supporting your 
chosen leaders. Mr. Gokhale once said that when he 
moved forward he never could tell whether anybody 
was following him. And that might have been 
as true to-day—but for the War—as it was when 
Mr. Gokhale said it. It is oasy enough, of course, 
when the leader simply voices your own hopes and 
fears—when he acts as the mouthpiece of the crowd. 
But the duty of the leader is to create and to lead, 
not merely to express and repeat; and it is when the 
leader pointe out a course of action personally 
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distasteful to you that the crisis arises. Now the 
formula for service in this direction is, I suggest: 

1. To meditate on the choice of a leader, 

2. To choose him, and then 

3. To follow him. 

As I offer this formula, I fancy I can hear some of 
you say to yourselvetf: ** But we do not want a leader, 
why should we, then, meditate on, choose, and follow 
one?” I agree that certain temperaments seem to 
thrive better without conscious guidance, at least from 
individuals, though none, I venture to declare, may 
escape the guidance of God. But may we not agree 
there are times when even the most so-called u in¬ 
dependent ” people must combine to defeat and crush 
aoine menacing danger ? And is not the present such a 
time ? If so, I hope I shall not be accused of advocating 
blind obedience when I state that we must all submit 
ourselves to leadership, at least until the present crisis 
is passed. In the-first place, I suggest that if the 
leader is wisely chosen, to follow him will be illumina¬ 
tive rather than restrictive, while, in the second place, 
under present circumstances,absence of discipline means 
disaster, as the course of the War, notably with regard 
to Hussia, has so completely demonstrated. Such ex¬ 
perience as 1 have had in India—now extending over 
about .fifteen years—has shown me the great need 
for disciplined co-operation among those who share the 
common purpose of becomingactive and efficient citizens 
of the country. A few years ago there was no National 
party in India. The All-India Muslim League engaged 
in but little public activity, while the saying is notorious 
that three or four days of activity in December put 
the National Congress to sleep for the rest of the year. 
I do not forget the existence of religious societies such 
as the Arya and Braiimo Samajas—these undoubtedly 
had, and still possess, a considerable umount of 
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effective cohesion. But their usefulness was, and is, 
confined to special areas, and there was certainly no 
general forward movement throughout the land. To¬ 
day there is. Whether we call ourselves Home Rulers 
or not, we are all progressives; all true Indians 
belong to the progressive party, no matter what 
section of the party wins their fullest sympathy. 
You too belong to that party, and not only have you 
to work for it, by exhibiting in your daily lives a 
practical citizenship, but it is your duty also to support 
it and its leaders almost unreservedly. I am not here 
concerned with the exact measure of time you may in¬ 
dividually consider as needing to elapse before India 
wins complete autonomy. Some may be in favour 
of something more drastic even than the Congress- 
League Scheme, others may take their stand on 
that Scheme itself, yet others may deem it some 
what, though not altogether, premature. According to 
your views will you choose your leaders—to give ex¬ 
amples would be far too dangerous a task for me to 
attempt; but, for India's sake, chooee, and, having 
chosen, support your choice up to the last possible 
moment. 

Before choosing, you may weigh in your mind, if 
such be your temperament, the value of the work 
already done by him or her whom you would make 
your leader. You may consider the relative propor¬ 
tion of example to precept. You may consider purity 
of motive. You may consider a hundred-and-one 
things, if such be your temperament. On the other 
hand, you may, as I did, recognise your leader 
at a glance. Such a choice is the choice of the 
intuition, not of the reasoning faculty. Our enemies 
call this the choice of impulse, the choice of an un¬ 
balanced character. Let them call the choice by 
whatsoever epithet they will, so that the choice satisfies 
the choosers. But then, having chosen, let me repeat, 
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be firm in your support. Your leader may not always 
take the course which commends itself to your judg¬ 
ment. Your leader will even sometimes act, as you 
may be inclined to think, prejudicially to the cause. 
If he be a true leader, part of his work of leadership 
consists in leading you from the known to the un¬ 
known, guiding you in unfamiliar fields of activity 
with regard to which your judgment has little or no 
experience to rely upon. Uence, ignorance may 
make you doubt. You may prefer the ease of 
the known to the apparent dangers of the unknown. 
When the doubt comes, remember that your choice 
was either the expression of the intuition—the 
higher, formless reason—or based on careful estima¬ 
tion, formal reasoning, and that in any case you chose 
your leader partly because of his or her superior 
power of devotion, of self-sacrifice and of wise guidance. 
Your leader knows what you know and very much 
more besides, and it is this “very much more besides’’ 
that is probably at the root of an action you condemn 
because possibly you do not understand. 

I do not suggest that obedience should extend to dis¬ 
regard of conscience, for I fully realise that in the last re¬ 
sort a man's own conscience, not necessarily, however, 


his judgment, must be the final arbiter. But we often 
put to the debit of conscience that which should be 
credited to impulse and to uninstructed feeling. Most 
people take public opinion, or the views of their 
friends, as substitutes for conscience. It is con¬ 


venient to be saved bother by nsing consciences ready¬ 
made, and, provided the ready-made conscience be 
that of ease-loving friends, we are not likely to be 
much inconvenienced by its exhortations. But in 
critical times we must be prepared to surrender 
our judgments, not our consciences, to the wis¬ 
dom of those who have given proofs of capaci¬ 
ties superior to our own ; and we should give way to 
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them in everything save in matters of clearly-perceiv¬ 
ed principle. Even liberty-loving Britain recognises 
at the present juncture the need for a temporary 
dictatorship—either of the one or of a few—and in 
India we must similarly recognise that the shortest 
road to Home Rule is to give unflinching support to, 
and to place unquestioning trust in, those whom we ac¬ 
knowledge as onr leaders. When the battle has been 
won, it will be time enough to express our individuali¬ 
ties to the full, for then the need will be for the utmost 
diversity of view-point for the sake of the perfect 
whole. In the meantime, we should do well to use the 
very diversities that divide us to make the essential 
unity unassailable by reason of its being thuB protect¬ 
ed at every point. This is why the most varied 
opinions are to be welcomed, provided each offers 
complete subordination to the needs of the Movement 
as a whole. The various shades of opinion—religious, 
social, political—united under the Home Rule flag 
give the movement balance and an all-round develop¬ 
ment, while ensuring that all interests shall receive 
due and adequate attention. But, in rejoicing over the 
diversities, we muBt not imperil the essential Unity— 
the one life of all true causes. Inspire yourselves, then, 
with the freedom to follow your leaders to the very 
end, sternly watchful lest, in slavery to your smaller 
selves, you sink bock into the bondage of ignorance 
when yon might, for the time being, live and act by 
tho strength of a wisdom deeper than your own. 

This brings me to the second fact l would urge npon 
your attention—the need for strong and purposeful 
enthusiasm. Here again, I am counselling that which, 
in my opinion, should have been achieved in school 
and college. To every one of you the school and 
college should have given a hero and an enthusiasm. 
Heroes of the past and heroes of the present should 
have surrounded you, and some ideal appropriate to 



your understanding should have possessed you. It 
has not beep so, 1 know, and therefore is it that I 
draw your attention to a quality of citizenship which 
needs the most careful training if it is to become an 
expression of true freedom. 

I have used the words “ strong and purposeful ” to 
qualify the term “ enthusiasm ”, for, in these days, 
true enthusiasm is far rarer than some people 
would think, who falsely judge that the cheers of the 
crowd are signs of its intelligent and unfaltering 
understanding. The attitude of crowds may be a rough 
criterion of the temper of the people, but is generally 
entirely undependable save for immediate action. 1 
call to mind the enthusiasm with which a resolu¬ 
tion was carried by a crowd in this very hall, with re- 
ferenco to the opening of a subscription list in support 
of the legal defence of Messrs. Muhammad and 
Shaukat Ali. It would be interesting to know what 
percentage of that audience will actually subscribe. 
Had a list been drawn up on the spot, many 
promises might have been gained, and fewer dona¬ 
tions. But once let the psychological moment pass, 
and the contagion of the example of one or two no 
longer plays upon the rest. 1 do not for a moment 
mean to assert that there was no sympathy with our 
interned Muslim brothers. On the contrary, there 
doubtless was even enthusiasm; but it remains to be seen 
whether it possesses the qualities of strength and 
purposefulness. 1 do not regard any enthusiasm as 
worth the name unless it is both strong and purpose¬ 
ful, and, therefore, unquenchable. Such kind 
of enthusiasm released Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadia, 
and myself. The spread of such enthusiasm 
is going to win Home Rule for India, and yours 
is the task of training yourselves day by day to 
generate that force of true enthusiasm which is the 
nearest approach we humans possess to the irresistible. 
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Let me explain a little more definitely what I mean 
by strong and purposeful enthusiasm. First, strength. 
Here I venture to quote a couple of verses from 
Meredith, which will indicate to you the kind of 
strength I mean : 

Dreading 'our foe] we do him wrong; 

For fears discolour, fears invite. 

Like him, our task is to be strong; 

Unlike him claiming not by might 

To snatch an envied treasure as a right. 

Again: 

I*>! strength is of the plain root-virtues born. 

Streugth shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 

Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 

Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 

It is the offspring of the modest years. 

The gift of sire to son, through those firm laws 

Which we name Gods: which are the righteous 
cause, 

The cause of man and manhood’s ministers. 

I can thiuk of no better definition of that strength 
which is quiet and dignified persistence than 
in the two lines which tell us that service, contempt, 
endurance, devotion, are the ineaus whereby strength 
is shaped and tempered. Perhaps, of all the various 
enemies of strong preserverance, scorn is one of the 
most deadly. The terror of public opinion—whether it 
is publio opinion iu the family, public opinion in the 
market-place, public opinion in the press—is often 
so great that people are thankful to withdraw from 
a position which requires too much independence for 
its maintenance. The dangerous word “ compromise ” 
creeps in as an excuse for inactivity, and the 
unfortunate individual sinks into somnolent mem¬ 
bership cf that vast army of persons who range 
themselves under the banner of orthodoxy und 
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conventionality. People excuse themselves by dilating 
on the need for compromise, and a policy of give ana 
take must doubtless be exercised in public affairs. 
But I would draw your attention to Lord Morley’s 
dictum in which a truth of the first importance has 
been enshrined, lie says in his admirable volume on 
Compromise: 

It is legitimate compromise to say :—“ I do not expect 
you to execute this improvement, or to surrender that 
prejudice in my time. But at any rato it shall not be my 
‘/ault if the improvement remains unknown or rejected. 
There shall be one man at least who has surrendered the 
prejudice, and who does not hide that fact." It is 
illegitmato compromise to say :—“ I cannot persuade yon 
to accept my truth ; therefore I will pretend to accept 
your falsehood.” 

As Lord Morley elsewhere points out, it is important 
to remember that “ the fact of a new idea having 
come to one man is a sign that it is in tho air,” and 
the realisation of this should give the individual 
strength to contend even against a multitude. Changes 
and reforms in the first instance are “ initiated by 
individuals or very small groups of individuals,” and 
history makes clear to us the fact that upon tho in¬ 
dividual or a little group of individuals does the 
advance of a community depend. It is only if you 
are strong enough to be in a minority for tho time 
being, even to be by yourself alone, that you will gain 
the strength to make a cause, which at the outset 
roust needs be unpopular—it is the law of Nature, 
finally become the cry of the people. You must have 
the courage to speak ** ns a voice crying in tho 
wilderness ” if you would some day be listened to 
gladly. Silence is at the outset to the easiest course, 
just as, when the cause has triumphed, loud-voiced 
approval hurries to pay its unnecessary tribute. But, 
when there is a message to be delivered to the Nation, 
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silence becomes treachery on the -part of him who 
maintains it. “ If " says Lord Morley, " in a spirit of 
modesty which is often genuine, though it is often 
only a veil for love of ease, he asks why he rather than 
another should speak, why he before others should 
refuse compliance and abstain from conformity, the 
answer is that though the many are ultimately moved, it 
is always one who is first to leave the old encampment.” 

I venture to quote Lord Morley once more : 

The exploit in which no one will venture to go first, 
remains unachieved. You wait until there are enough 
persons agreeing with you to form an effective party T 
liut how are the members of the band to know one 
nuother, if all are to keep their dissent from the old, and 
their adherence to the new, rigorously private P And how 
many members constitute the innovating band an effective 
force ! When one-half of the attendants at a church are 
unbelievers, will that warrant ns in ceasing to nt-tend, or 
shall we tarry until the dissemblers number two-thirds P 
Conceive the additions which your caution has made to 
the moral integrity of the community in the meantime. 
Measure the enormous hindrance that will have been 
placed in the way of truth and improvement, when the 
day at last arrives on which you and your two-thirds take 
heart to say that falsehood and abuse have now reached 
their final term, and must at length be swept away into 
the outer darkness. Consider how much more terrible 
the shock of ohange will be when it does come, and how r 
touch lean able will men be to meet it, and to emerge 
successfully from it.” 

And if the beginnings seem difficult and lonely, 
perhaps the following words from John Stuart Mill 
may give you courage : 

The real advantage which truth has consists in this, 
that when an opinion is true it may be extinguished once, 
twice, or many times, bnt in the course of ages there will 
generally be found persons to rediscover it, until some 
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one of its reapjHjaratices falls on a time when from 
favourable circumstances it escapes persecution until it 
has made such head as to escape all subsequent attempt® 
to suppress it. 

But an exhortation to courage is needless for 
those who possess the spirit so magnificently de¬ 
scribed in the following passage from Mrs. Besant’s 
Autobiography : 

Plenty of people wish well to any good cause, but 
very few care to exert themselves ito help it, and still 
fewer will risk anything in its support. “ Some one 
ought to do it, but why should I P " is the ever re-echoed 
phrase of weak-kneed amiability. “ Some one ought to 
do it, so why not I ‘f ” is the cry of some earnest servant 
of man, eagerly forward springing to face some perilous 
duty. Between these two sentences lie whole centuries 
of moral evolution. 

I said that enthusiasm must be purposeful. By this 
I mean that there must be an inner conviction, result¬ 
ing in continuous and persistent action, as to the truth 
of the cause for which we stand. No activity is pur¬ 
poseful in the truest sense of the word unless it seeks 
unceasingly to further the accomplishment of God’s 
plan for men, which we call evolution. The study of 
history, of physiography, of mathematics, of science— 
indeed, the study of any brunch of knowledge, human 
Or Divine—should- have convinced you as to the 
purposefulness of nature, as to the existence of a 
Divine plan and of a hand Divinely guiding. It should 
have been your task in school and college to learn 
something of the manifestations of this plan, something 
of the basic principles by which we live. To this end 
I would recommend to your study Bhagavan Das’s work 
on The Science of Social Organisation —an admira¬ 
ble survey of the organisation of the social order as 
described in the Ancient Scriptures. Each age, doubt¬ 
less, works out its own aspect of the Great Plau, and 
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a system suitable at one period may not be suitable at 
another, but I cannot help feeling that in the Code of 
Mnnu eternal principles are laid down, and, so far as 
my own activities are concerned, especially in my' 
teaching work, I base my organisation and guide my 
students upon such understanding as I possess of 
the ancient precepts. The cause of Home Rule, 
ns I see it, is a working out of God’s plan for India 
and for the Empire. I do not dare to say that our 
interpretations of the Plan are accurate, but I do main* 
tain that, for many of us, the Home Rule movement is 
a spiritual movement, however much the forms we, make 
provide but poor habitations for the inpouring life. 
Purposefulness, then, means to me a conscious and 
sustained effort to interpret and co-operate with the 
Divine plan, the general principle being that to protect 
the weak, tench the ignorant, defend the oppressed, are 
the best ways in which we may use such powers 
as we possess. 1 conceive that the best offering T can 
make to my surroundings is to arouse, and to help to 
maintain, the courage necessary to face, endure, and 
maybe conquer, the troubles and difficulties by master¬ 
ing which the soul learns of its Divinity. Purpose¬ 
fulness begins, no doubt, with the needs of the smaller 
self, but stage by stage it gains in purification, until 
at last God’s purpose becomes known and begins to 
be manifested perfectly. 

I have left to the last a word *or two on enthusiasm 
itself—literally, possession by the Divine Spirit. Un¬ 
fortunately, the word has become degraded through 
association with ill-disciplined and unstable emotional 
excitement, and an enthusiast is by many regarded 
with no little contempt. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that in the early stages the so-called enthusiast 
is possessed by his emotions instead of dominating 
them by will. There is no more valuable quality than 
the capacity to express emotion, and to arouse it in 
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others, but in its infancy the quality sometimos seems to 
be harmful and weakening rather than helpful and 
strengthening. The stage of want of control should 
have been partly passed during college life, where 
there are elders especially trained, at least in theory, 
to guide the emotions of their pupils as well as the 
mind and the body. As things are the young Indian 
citizen passes into the wider citizenship before ho has 
received adequate training, and starts in the outer 
world severely handicapped. But, as I have already 
said, the work of centuries is being compressed within 
the space of years, and, plunged as you now are into the 
storm of an almost unprecedented strife, yon rapidly 
learn some of life’s most pressing lessons—though, as 
I know well, the process is both hard and wearying. 

To quote an author whose name I do not recollect, 
in the midst of true enthusiasm the individual should 
feel as if he stood upon the Mount of Vision feeling the 
Eternal round about him. There is a sense of power 
and insight about true enthusiasm which carries with it 
all the endurance necessary to overcome those obstacles 
every force automatically arouses against itself. 
The true enthusiast lives in the Eternal, his soul in¬ 
spired by the vision of the goal. Your own activities, 
my friends, should partake of such enthusiasm. The 
Eternal is us much in the little things of life as in 
God’s grandest works, and in daily life are God’s 
purposes continually to be fulfilled. And can you not, 
seeing in the Eternal a vision of a free and happy 
India, so order your lives that even sorrows and 
hardships shall not quench the ardour of your search for 
her Freedom through her Service? The idea of India 
—a Nation, should indeed arouse you to strong and 
purposeful enthusiasm—to be manifested as much in 
the daily duty of earning, helping, studying, playing, 
as through speech or pen. Remember, to use Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s phrase, that the soul has 



u its fixed design of righteousness," and you 
will allow your soul to have it 8 enthusiasm 3 , ° 
receive its Divine inspirations, whether humble or 
exalted, you shall know the “peace that passet 
understanding,” the happiness of those who trnst 
completely in the love of God. May I, in cone usion, 
put in contrast two exquisite poems which sum up t e 
substance of that which I have been trying to say to 
you ? The first describee the need for service, and is 
by that great poet William Morris, who so wondertuily 
embodied in his life the saying that “ poets are ® un¬ 
acknowledged legislators of the world”. Enthusiasm 
for service, the longing to grow in freedom, are pas¬ 
sionately evoked in the following poem as true o 
India as of the England it describes : 

Hark the March wind again of a people is telling 

Of the life that they live there, so haggard 
and grim, 

That if we and oar love amidst them had been 
dwelling 

My fondness had faltered* thy beauty giowu 
dim. 


This land we have loved in our love and our leisure 
For them hangs in heaven, high out of their 
reach ; 

The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no 
pleasnre. 

The grey homes of their fathers no story to 
teach. 


The singers have sung and the builders have 
builded, 

The painters have fashioned their tales of 
delight; 
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For what and for whom hath the world’s book been 
gilded, , 

When all is for these bat the blackness of 
1 night P 


How long, and for what is their patience abiding ? 

How oft and how oft shall their story be told ? 
While the hope that none seeketh in darkness is 
hiding, 

And in grief and in sorrow the world groweth 
old? 


And here is the way out of the darkness, the Free¬ 
dom which is perfect Service, the true expression of 
strong and purposeful enthusiasm, the ideal towards 
which all true leaders strive, the goal for us all: 

For when the ear heard me then it blessed me ; 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness unto me ; 
Because I delivered the poor that cried. 

The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me; 

And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

I pat on righteousness, and it clothed me ; 

My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 

I was eyes to Che blind. 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was father to the needy: 

And the cause of him I knew not I searched out. 
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